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off is done the white paint underneath is disturbed. This can- 
not occur when shellac is used, as it is not soluble in turpentine. 
Then mix a glazing color, composed of raw sienna and a 
little raw umber, thinned down with turps ; apply this with a 
pound brush and stipple with a large stippling brush. When 
this has stood for a short time and has set, wipe off the color 
from the high relief portions of the design, using soft cheese 
cloth, rolled up into a pad, and wiping off with a light and 
even pressure. The best effects are obtained by using the glaz- 
ing color flatted, but where large surfaces are to be treated a 
little linseed oil should be added to the color, otherwise it dries 
too fast and is apt to look uneven and spotty when the glazing 
and wiping off is completed. Exquisite effects are obtained in 
this way from the lightest to any desired depth of tone. 

ANTIQUE EMBOSSED LEATHER EFFECTS. 

To obtain antique embossed leather effects suitable for din- 
ing-rooms, libraries and halls, precisely the same method of 
treatment should be 
observed. Thus, if a 
rich wine color 
leather is desired, 
paint the material 
with one or two 
coats of a color 
composed of yellow 
ochre and burnt 
sienna, with a little 
whi te lead to 
lighten, shellacing 
and glazing to the 
desired tone with a 
color composed of 
equal parts of red 
and yellow lake 
ground in Japan and 
thinned down with 
turpentine. 

ANTIQUE METAL 
EFFECTS. 

To obtain an- 
tique metal effects 
suitable for vesti- 
bules and very light 
rooms, first give the 
Lincrusta- Walton a 
coat of shellac, then 
a coat of bronze 
powder (gold, silver 
or copper, as may be 
desired) mixed with 
bronze liquid ; then 
add another coat of 
shellac, thus enclos- 
ing the bronze on 
both sides with a 
film of spirit varnish 
impervious toatmos- 
pheric influences, or 
the oil in the glazing 
color. Then glaze 
and wipe off in the 
manner before de- 
scribed with a 
glazing color of 
Vandyke brown, or 
asphaltum. 



If the above directions are properly carried out, particularly 
as to the use of shellac, such a method of decorating is practi- 
cally everlasting and does not tarnish or darken. 

The old method of decorating Lincrusta-Walton in many 
colors and variegated bronzes is happily abandoned by people 
of taste, as the beauty of any well modelled relief work is in 
the effect of light and shade, which is entirely lost when over- 
decorated. Some of the most effective and artistic rooms we have 
seen were decorated with Lincrusta-Walton, the sidewalls in one 
simple, flatted, good color, the frieze slightly lighter, relieved 
with a little gold leaf, sparingly applied, and the ceiling in still 
lighter tones, decorated with one of the new and dainty designs 
lately put on the market in this material. 

Before glazing Lincrusta-Walton care should be taken to 
notice if any of the seams are left open ; if so they should be 
puttied up after the first coat of paint, as otherwise the glazing 
color will remain in the crevices after the wiping off, thus mak- 
ing the imperfect hanging more noticeable. This fault, however, 

can be avoided 
from the beginning 
if, when the work- 
man is trimming 
the edge of the ma- 
terial preparatory 
to hanging, he 
slightly slants his 
knife so as to cut 
it with a chisel edge 
instead of in the 
ordinary way. The 
opposing edge 
being similarly 
treated, when they 
are butted together 
they form a close 
and even joint. 
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The ''Pussy Willow 11 Pattern. By Nevtus & Haviland 



EFFECTS OF CARVED WOODWORK. 

In cases where a simple, inexpensive effect of carved wood- 
work is required for dadoes or ceilings, the Lincrusta may be 
simply glazed on the raw material and wiped off to the color of 
any wood and afterwards varnished. 

Ceilings covered with Lincrusta-Walton may be decorated at 
a very low cost by first priming with flatted oil paint and then 
decorating with ordinary water or calcimine colors, and the effect 
obtained thereby is just as good as though four coats of flatted 
oil paint had been given to the material. 



argues 
well for 
the pro- 
gress of 
wall dec- 
oration 
in this country that 
there are wall- 
paper manufac- 
turers sufficiently 
high spirited and 
independent to 
produce nothing 
but original de- 
signs, without lend- 
ing themselves to 
the practice of sim- 
ply copying designs 
produced in Eu- 
rope, a system of 
art production that 
is certain to lead to 
the extinction of 
art principles on 
the part of those 
manufacturers who 
will willingly lend 
themselves to such 
a business. To avoid 
the seduction of simply copying the many beautiful designs 
produced in England and France requires a certain amount of 
heroism, which of itself is worthy of all praise ; it requires that 
the minds of both the designers and manufacturers should live 
on a high plane of honesty and sentiment in this matter, and 
we know of no firm in the American wall-paper trade that more 
honestly strives for the high ideal of native American art than 
Messrs. Nevius & Haviland of this city. 

It has hitherto been the custom to grade goods according 
to special treatment, and this is, from an artistic standpoint, 
very desirable. Messrs. Nevius & Haviland are manufacturers of 
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fine flocks, and have produced a line of Florentine flocks, the 
patterns of which are also produced in ingrains and bronzes 
only, each particular treatment lending variety and beauty to 
the original design. 

We cannot too highly praise the beauty of the Florentine 
flocks just referred to. The method of execution consists in 
printing the flock pattern on a ground of flock, the very beauti- 
ful Empire' design with flowing ribbons being executed in this 
manner, in a lovely tone of maroon. The peculiarity of flock 
goods made in this way is that no change of color is necessary 
when printing the pattern, because the raised surface, catching 
the light at a different angle, reflects a different sheen to that 
of the ground, imparting the effect of silk lustre. Many of 
their patterns faithfully imitate damasks, as well as velvet pro- 
ductions, and in their coloring are included some delightful reds, 
for the firm are very proud of their reds, which are produced 
without any blue tones being observable. Their effect is most 
imposing. They are suitable above all for the decorator, who 
can produce magnificent effects by the aid of these papers. 

In their 30 inch ingrains, the firm have executed some 
notable conceptions. One of the finest patterns we have ever 
seen, which is a strictly original conception, is an adaptation of 
the prevailing Rococo motives, produced in the form of hanging, 
frieze, stiling, and ceiling centre, thus giving the decor- 
ator the entire combination for an apartment. The frieze is 
most imposing, the design having a large Rococo cartouche, the 
ground of which is in a complementary tone to that of the 
ground of the frieze. This panel is outlined in magnificent 
scrollage, and alternates with escutcheons of a smaller but 
similar character, and gold is judiciously applied to enrich the 
design, which is known as their Versailles pattern. A beautiful 
example in self-tones of salmon pink, with Nile, pale olive and 
buff, is an especially fine rendering of this noble pattern. 

In their line of hand-made stained ingrains, the "Crown" 
idea for which this firm is famous is again reproduced. The 
"Marston" is a rich, vigorous, scroll design, produced in combina- 
tion of wall hanging and crown. The pattern is executed in a 
stain, which is usually a self-tone of the paper upon which it is 
printed. The stain is absorbed by the paper, and thus gives the 
effect of fresco painting. These papers are further beautified 
by the process of dusting minute particles of gold over the 
entire surface, an application that requires three different pro- 
cesses to perfect. These are most artistic papers, and when 
thus finished are known as u silk ingrains." 

One of the finest patterns produced in wall-paper anywhere 
this season, is their Empire design, known as the "Josephine." 
The pattern consists of a simple gold wreatn, in some cases fill- 
ed with medallions, printed on old blue, sap green, very pale 
olive, Roman pink, and similar recJiercM colorings. There is an 
Empire frieze to match, which is designed with the utmost 
fidelity to the purest examples of Empire ornament. The execu- 
tion of this pattern is marvelously fine, and will certainly 
awaken enthusiasm on the part of the dealer who sees it. The 
pattern known as "Isabella," is a fine frieze of the floral order, 
whose growth invades the field of the wall beneath. A motive 
of this kind certainly proves the firm to be fertile in invention. 
The field may be of a different tone to that of the frieze. 
An elaboration of this ingenious idea is a design known as No. 
103, which decorates only that part of the wall not covered by 
pictures, extending about 4 feet downward from the frieze. The 
frieze, of course, is made to match. This design would also 
make an excellent treatment for a cove. It is such fertile 
scheming of patterns that has given Messrs. Nevius & Haviland the 
reputation of being foremost in the trade as the originators of 
new motives. There is a fine bold Renaissance treatment of 
scrolls, accompanied by loosely arranged floral effects, known as 
the " Chambord," pattern. The lines flow with freedom and 
grace, and the details are finished with great boldness. The 
scroll in fawn, on a grey ground, with red roses, may be men- 
tioned as one of the many different styles of treatment adopted. 
Another Empire motive known as the "Tallyrand" is drawn 
with careful finish of line and is produced in buff, pink and 
green wreaths, on a greyish blue ground. In their 28 inch 
goods, a fine Empire pattern known as the u Savoy," in a silk 
finish, may be mentioned as a dignified scheme of decoration. 

There are 19th century brocade patterns of great beauty of 
drawing and design, produced in old pinks, luminous yellows, 
soft olives, Chinese reds, straw greens, and delicate pinks. 
There is a fine outlined pattern of grapes produced in the 
Gothic style, printed on silk lustre ; the same pattern also 



comes in leather effects. The Madame Dn Barry pattern is a 
Louis XV. design of roses, Rococo effects, etc., that ladies will 
prize for their bedrooms and boudoirs. In the line of Louis 
XVI. and Watteau designs there are Vandyke fruits, in quaint 
basket-shaped forms, supported by scrolls in maroon, soft 
Quaker blue and Chinese red effects. Some of the designs are 
quaint patterns, produced in quaint colors, such as Colonial 
yellow and white, but where the patterns are chic, then the 
colors have more sunlight thrown into them, and the patterns 
become more impressive 

One of the most beautiful of nursery papers is the design 
known as the " Pussy Willow," by Maude Humphrey, of this 
city. The drawing of the procession of children shows great 
originality and power, and is much more artistic and modern 
in feeling than those produced by Kate Greenaway, for the 
artist has achieved the happy idea of producing little figures 
that are at once fashionable and decorative. Along the bottom 
of the frieze are a series of kittens, playing with pussy willows, 
and the wall design has a meander of kittens and pussy wil- 
lows running up the wall. 

There is a line of leather papers of surpassing excellence in 
color and drawing, producing the effects of Spanish leathers, 
without the nse of metal colors. The colors are leather greens, 
leather reds and yellows. There is also a line of patterns repre- 
senting hand-tooled effects in the bookbinder style, the pattern 
being outlines of scrolls, etc., in gold. Decorators will appre- 
ciate these beautiful goods, some of which are produced in 
a mosaic of color in heraldic effects in dark red, green blue and 
tan grounds. There are renderings of the William Morris school 
on embossed goods. The design No. 411 is a dahlia motive pro- 
duced in lettuce greens and reds. 

Returning to floral effects, there is a beautiful naturalistic 
design of daffodils, with blended borders, having bouquets of 
daffodils strewn amid the scrollage. The crocus and snow 
flower are daintily utilized for bedroom patterns in crisp out- 
lines, a rich olive and yellow treatment being particularly 
effective. 

Several of the cretonne patterns have carnations and other 
floral effects strewn over the field, the frieze for which has a 
basket effect, containing a tempest of flowers, produced either 
on plain or striped goods. The "Shepherdess" is a quaint little 
Louis XVI. cretonne pattern with all over Boucher effects in all 
colorings. Many of these dainty little patterns are provided 
with an arrangement of narrow borders, which may be em- 
ployed in producing panelled effects, a treatment which this 
firm has strongly advocated for several seasons, and the success 
of which has induced some flattering emulation. 

In addition to the above named grades, Messrs. Nevius & 
Haviland produce a complete line of so-called "popular" wall- 
paper, in which the same evidence of caTe in detail and finish 
is at once noticeable, and have every reason to be proud of the 
artistic solution of the many new problems they have set them- 
selves in the developing of the resources of wall-paper. They 
have addressed themselves to the execution of a high ideal, and 
many of their patterns have been warmly praised by Walter 
Crane, who is one of the greatest living authorities on decor- 
ative art. 

We recommend the trade at large to make itself acquainted 
with these original schemes of wall decorations produced by a 
firm that has well earned the reputation of being leaders in 
their important line of business. Their fidelity to the true prin- 
ciples of art has produced results that will give a quickening 
inspiration to American decorative design. There is a quality 
of thoroughness pervading every design, and an exhibition of 
the faculty of taking pains that invariably commands success. 
The character and personal influence of both members of the 
firm, allied to the deft workmanship of their corps of designers, 
is sufficient of itself to lay the foundation of a national style 
of decoration. This article would not be complete without men- 
tioning the name of Mr. Robert W. Mackintosh, the designer 
associated with Mfssrs. Nevius & Haviland, whose name deserves 
mention for the very vital part he sustains, in producing the 
many beautiful designs above described. 

Our remarks concerning the productions of this firm may 
appear to be the language of the enthusiast, but an inspection 
of their goods will prove that we speak well within the merits 
of the case. 
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To enumerate the many lines of hand-made, as well as 
machine-made goods produced by this firm, would be almost an 
endless task. There are hand-pressed papers representing the 
effects of gold seal stamping in different colorings ; there are 
hand-made 26 inch embossed papers in all the popular patterns, 
and there are hand-made gilts and flats, including a special line 
of hand-made Japanese flats, which are very popular. There 



DECORATING LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 




By Charles C. Hiscoe. 




INCRUSTA-WALTON, which is so largely 
used for the interior decoration of resi- 
dences, etc., requires special treatment at 
the hands of decorators, and for the 
information of such of my readers as are 
not familiar with the subject I will give 
some hints on the most economical and 
satisfactory methods of decorating it in 
the prevailing modern styles. 

PLAIN IVORY AND ANTIQUE IVORY EFFECTS. 

To obtain plain ivory and antique ivory effects proceed as 
follows: With a pound brush paint the material three coats of 
white paint, the first two coats to be composed of pure white 
lead, raw linseed oil and turpentine. Omit the oil from the last 
coat so as to leave a flatted surface. In painting the material 
care should be taken not to overload with paint or it will flow 
down and collect on the under parts of the relief of the de- 
signs and "skin over." Some decorators stipple the paint after 
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The "Marston - 1 Pattern. By Neyius & Hayiuand. 

are also hand-made 22 inch embossed gilts and flats, with or 
without mica enrichment, having floral designs, Celtic scrolls, in 
harmonies of blue, pink, green and yellow. There are hand- * 
embossed 22 inch mica, representing floral brocades, and there 
are patterns in Nile green, pale pink and other soft colorings. 
There is a line of cretonne patterns printed to match cretonne 
hangings, usually Watteau effects of roses and flowers. These 
are followed by machine-made Watteau papers with chintz 
effects, with friezes and ceilings to match. 

In machine flats there is a lily pattern in green and yellow, 
enriched with deep maroon and cadet blue ground. The same 
effects are produced in three siiverine printings, and also in two 
printings of siiverine and two of gold. 

The output as a whole is ahead of any former line of goods 
produced by the firm, and has been designed to meet the re- 
quirements of their increasing artistic trade in wall papers. 

We must not forget to mention the many new effects that 
are being produced by the firm in Lincrusta Walton. The for- 
mer rather rigid patterns produced in this fine material have 
been influenced by the prevailing demand for French XVIII. 
century patterns, and the result is that beautiful patterns for 
wall panels are being produced in Rococo and Louis XVI. 
effects, and their new staircase patterns in Empire, Louis XVI. 
and Rococo styles will be warmly appreciated by the artistic 
high-class decorative trade. There is quite a variety of gar- 
lands, wreaths, medallions and so on, made in Lincrusta, and in 
ceilings special designs are produced for domestic interiors. In 
the decoration of large halls and buildings, papier mache* may 
perhaps look as well as Lincrusta, because it is not equally 
scrutinized by the eye, but in the apartments of dwelling 
houses its effects are very observable, as it totally lacks that 
sharpness and clearness of modelling for which Lincrusta 
Walton is famous. 
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The "Vandyke ,1 Pattern. By Neyius & Hayiland. 

applying, thus avoiding this trouble and insuring an even and 
uniform surface to work upon. When this is thoroughly dry 
and hard, with a pound brush give one even coat of white shel- 
lac, diluted with grain alcohol. Some decorators use ordinary 
varnish in place of shellac. This is not advisable, for the reason 
that in applying the glazing color afterwards the turps in it is 
apt to cut through or soften the varnish, and when the rubbing 
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